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“THE CUT.” 


A child goes to school and says, A-eh, 
B.eh, C-eh, and so passes down the alpha- 
bet. ‘The first lesson is a lesson of signs. 

After the names of these signs are learn- 
ed, the child commences putting them to- 
gether, to form syllables—as b-a, ba—b-e, 
be, &c. This is also a lesson of signs. Not 
anidea is yet given or obtained. 

The next step is to put these syllables in- 
to words—as b.a-k-e-r, baker. And now the 
pupil is fastened to these words, as they 
are marshalled into columns in the spelling 
book for years, and without annexing any 
ideas to the lessons. He spells signs and 
combination of signs, words and whole vol- 
umes of words; objects he never studies— 
ideas he never obtains. So that when he 
takes the next step, (which is to put these 
words into sentences) he gets no meaning 
from the sentence. Having considered the 
book as something which contains only words, 
its whole aim is to pronounce them with fa. 
cility. 

Children “read their verse” to pronounce 
the words, not to obtain their meaning. Of- 
ten have they said to me, “there, sir, I read 
my verse and didn’t miss a word”—and this 
they and their teacher considered the end of 
reading. We now ask reflecting minds, if 
the children are much better off for this ac- 
quirement? Would it not be wiser to teach 
the meaning of words, and oljects in con- 
nexion with them ? 


Children love objects which the Creator 
has placed all around, for them to learn and 
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“THE STUFFING AND CRAMMING SYSTEM.” 























use, But we fasten them to words, and ex: | sharp discussion, whether there could be a 


clude objects. The use of “'Town’s Spel- 
ling Book” will, happily, remedy this evil. 

From our methods of te: ching, there is in 
this country, truly, “a pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties.” Studying words with. 
out learning their meaning, for years, we 
are “ever learning, but never coming to the 
knowledge of the truth.” 


There was, by ancient philosophers, a 





“vacuum” ornot. The thing sought, might 
perhaps, be found, at the present time, in a 
common school house—for an idea ts about 
the last thing that shoots. We “read words, 


words, Polonius.”’ 





A patriot is known by the interest he takes in 
common schools. 

The boys and girls of our schools—The true 
standing army of the republic. 
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From the Journal of Education. 
A SUPPLICATION TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The following supplication we extract from 
the Mass. Common School Journal. It was 
sent to this exccllent periodical for publication 
by a correspondent, who states that it was pub- 
lished in a Boston paper two or three years 
since. The correspondent of the Journal, says: 

«Its object was to draw attention to prevail- 
ing inaccuracies of speech, which ought certain- 
ly to be corrected. The errors still exist. Some 
of them are fastened upon the tongues even of 
the liberally educated, by the example of those 
who first taught language to their childhood, 
and by all-surrounding custom. A republica- 
tion, in your periodical, may not be without use. 
For this purpose, the writer presents it to your 
considerations. If itcontain “wretched puns,” 
and other foolish matter, he hopes they will be 
excused for the sake of the good intended. 

Yours, &c. W. B. 

About sIXTY THOUSAND SLAVES, owned by 
the Peopre of the Unirep Srares, make the 
following supplication tu the wasters, not for 
emancipation, but for the amelioration of the 
condition of certain individuals of their race. 


Most SOVEREIGN, RIGHTFUL, AND Excet- 
LENT Masters,—We are the Enauisn Lan- 


GUAGE,—your lawful and perpetual bond-ser- 
vants, whose names and origin, characters and 
duties, are so faithfully exhibited, in Noah Web- 
Bter’s great dictionary. By far the largest part 
of us have received nothing but the kindest 
usage from our owners, from time immemorial- 
Some thousands of us, indeed, were it possible, 
might die of having nothing to do but sleep, 
shut up in the dormitory of the dictionary, or in 
the composition of some most learned or most 
silly book, which the mass of the people never 
open. But of this we donot complain. Nor 
do we account it much of an evil, that certain 
Yankees make us weary, with the monstrous] y 
long drawl with which they articulate us into 
use. Nor do we cry out against the painful 
clipping, cutting-up, and shattering-to-pieces, 
given us by the African race ;—for we serve 
them as faithfully as we do their white fellow- 
mortals,—holding that, as it regards all the re- 
lations of human beings to us, all men «are 
born free and equal.” 

But now we humbly pray that you will hear 
what we do complain of. We complain that 
certain of our brethren are exceedingly abused, 
and made wretched by some thousands, and per- 
haps millions of our owners. Their piteous 
groans have shocked our ears,—their unretriev- 
ed sufferings have pained our sympathizing hearts 
for many years. We can endure it no longer ; 
—we must speak. Your ancient servants come, 
then, supplicating you to take measures for the 
relief of the sufferings of the individua!'s of our 








number, whose names and particular subjects of 
complaint shail now be enumerated,—proceed- 
ing in alphabetical order. 

AniTHMETIc,—that accurate calculator, in- 
digpensable to this mighty and money-making 
nation, grievously complains that he is obliged 
to work for thousands without the use of A-head, 
and deprived of one of his two i’s. Hereis a 
picture of his mutilated form—Retumetic ! 

ATTACKED,—an important character, that 
figures so gloriously in military despatches, and 
is so necessary in medical reports,—is forced, 
by many, to the use of ¢, more than his consti- 
tution will admit. He cannot perform his ne- 
cessary business, you know, without the use of 


t, twice during every job,—but to have it forced | 


into him three times, causes a change in his con- 


stitution and appearance, which he cannot com- | 


fortably bear. See how Attacked is altered by 
more ¢ than he wants,—AtTracxTeEpb. 

There is another poor fellow who has a simi- 
lar affliction.—Across. He is forced to the 
use of ¢, when his constitution cannot bear it all. 
See what a spectacle a little 7, makes of him.— 
AcROSssT. 

That most excellent friend and profitable ser- 
vant of the Working man’s party,-Earn, com- 
plains that those whom he serves the best, de. 
prives him of what little e’s his laborious condi- 
tion demands. See what Earn is brought to by 
such hard treatment.—AIrnN, 

That necessary attendant on every messenger, 
—ERRAND, is in the same state of suffering, 
from the same cause. Errand ismade Arrant 
which is “ notorious, infamous, and ill,”’ (and of 
course “ not to be endured,’’) as you will per- 
ceive by looking in the dictionary. 

Axpiron—avers that he is willing to bear 
any burden that will not break his back, and 
stand any fire that will not melt him down, or 
burn the house up,—but he cannot stand it with 
any comfort or/patience, to be breathed upon 
by that sneaking whisper, H,—in this manner, 
—Hanpiron. 

ArrER—is willing to linger behind every body 
else in his business, but it is a miserable fate to 
be deprived of so large a portion of his small 
energy in this way,—ARTER. 


“Go arter the cows, Tom,’’ says Ma’am 
Milkmoolly. “1 move that we adjourn to arter- 
noon’’ says Squire Goodman, in the Legislature. 

Hear, also, how that entirely different charac- 
ter, and hold goer-ahead, growls as he passes on. 
—Berore. ‘1 will go forward and do my duty 
as Jong as any part of me is left sound; but my 
well-being is dreadfully affected by a great 
many people whom I serve, as you cannot but 
perceive.’ —AForE. 

Bettows,—That excellent household ser- 
vant,—says he has often had hie nose stopped 





for months, but all these afflictions are nothing 
to usage like this, -BELLUSEs. 

BacueLor—is exceedingly sensitive about 
what is said of him in the presence of the la. 
dies. He is shockingly aortified at being call. 
ed BarcuEeLperR. ‘T’o be sure he is a batch-e). 
der than he ought to be, regarding the comfort 
| of maidens and the good of his country ; but 
he is an odd fellow and wants his own way. He 
is almost tempted to destroy himself by taking 
that deadly poison to his nature, a wife, in order 
to be relieved from his mortification. 

Boir—is at the hot duty of keeping the pot 
going, and sometimes it is hard work ; however 
he complains not of this; but poor Boil has had 
the jaundice, and all other liver complaints, for 
| years, and is blubberixg like a baby, all in con. 
sequence of this, viz.: about nine-tenths of the 
| cooks in America, and two-thirds of the eaters 

call him Brine. 
| CELLAR—is the lowest character in the house, 
'and takes more wine and cider than any other, 
|—and is the biggest sauce-boz in the world 

Yet, with all the propriety of the parlor, and a 
{| Sobriety, as if not a drop of intoxicating liquor 
|was in him, and with a civility remarkable in 
one usually so sauce-y,—-he now implores you to 
| remember that he isa Cellar, and not a Sut- 
| LER. 

Curmney.—-Here is a character who ten thou- 
sand times have taken fire at an affront, were if 
not for the danger of burning up the houses and 
| goods of his abusers,—faithful servant and ten- 
| der-hearted creature that he is! He is content 
| to do the hottest, hardest, and dirtest work in 

the world. You may put as mucl: green wood 
{upon his back as you please, and make him 
| breathe nothing but smoke, and swallow nothing 
| but sool, and stand over steam, till pots and 
; kettles boil no more,—al] these are ease, plea. 
| santness and peace, to abuse like this, —Cut- 
BLY. 
| Dierronary—rages when all the rough epi- 
' thets in gentlemanly or vulgar use; and then he 
melts into the most tender and heart-moving 
words of entreaty, and in fact, tries all the va- 
rious powers of the English language, (for, 
wonderful scholar! he has it all at his tongue’s 
end.) Still further might lexicographic cham- 
pions, such as Dr. Webster, Sheridan, Walker, 
Perry, Jones, Fulton, and Knight, and Jameson, 
besides numerous other inferior defenders,—even 
hosts of spelling book makers, have all exerted 
their utmost in vain, to save him from the ig- 
nominy of being—Dicxsonary. Dictionaryis 
one of the proudest characters in our mighty 
nation, in respect to his birth and ancestry ; but, 
used as Fe is, nobody would dream what his 
father’s name is. Be it known, then, that Dic- 
tionary is the son of Diction, who is the lineal 
descendant of the most renowned, and most elo- 








up with ashes, and has whezzed with the asthma 


quent Roman orator, Drco. 
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Enp—is uttering the most dolorous groans. 
There are certain individuals who are always 
killing him without putting him to an End. See 
what a torture he is put too—BEND—EEND. 

Furruer—that friend of the progress and 
improvements of this a-head-going age, stops by 
the way to ask relief. He is ready to further 
all the innumerable plans for the bencfit of man, 
except when he is brought back in this way— 
Furper. Then he is so completely nullified, 
that he can further the march of mind and mat- 
ter no more. 

GENERAL,—that renowned and_ glorifying 
character, whose fame has resounded through 
the world, is dishonored and gloryless by many 
a brave man as well as chicken-heart. He has 
now intrenched himself in this position, viz: that 
he will no longer magnify many little militia- 
folks into mightiness, unless they cease to call 
him—Ginerau. It is not only a degradation, 
but it is an offence to his associations. Gin- 
er-al;—— Wine-er-al, and much more, Water- 
al, would be more glory-giving in these untreat- 
ing times of temperance. 

Gave,—that generous benefactor, that mag. 
nanimous philanthropist, is almost provoked. He 
feclares that he has a good mind, for once, to 
demand back his donations from the temper- 
trying miscallers. I gave a thousand dollars 
this very day towards the completion of Bunker 
Hill Monument. But don’tsay of me—he GIN. 
I never gin a cent in my life. 

Get,—that enterprising and active character, 
who generally, in this country, helps Give and 
Gave to the whole wherewithal of their bene- 
ficence, and gains for old Keep, all his hoarded 
treasures, and a staunch friend of all the tem- 
perate and industrious of the Working men’s 
party,—Ge/ stops to complain that some of those 
he serves the best, calls him Grr. And he is 
very reluctant to get along about, his business, 
till some measures are taken to prevent the 
abuse. Get is now waiting, ye workies of all 
professions ; what say? Will you still, witha 
merciless i, make him Git? 

Gum—is always on the jaw, that he is so 
often called Gooms, in spite of his teeth. 

Gown,—that very lady-like personage, is 
sighing away at the deplorable de-formity that 
de-spoils her beauty in the extreme, as is de- 
veloped in the following de-tail, Gown. Oh! 
ye lords of language! if ye have any gallantry 
come to the deliverance of the amiable gown 
that she may shake off this D-pendant. 

HanDKERCHIEF,—your personal attendant, is 
also distressed in the extreme. She is kept by 
many from her chief-end in the following cruel 
manner—Hand-ker-cHER. 

JanuaRy,—that old Roman, is snoring away 
in the most bitter wrath; shaking about his 
snowy locks, and tearing away at his icy beard, 





like a mad man.  Blast.’em,” roars his Majes- 
ty of Midwinter, “dont they know any better 
than to call me Jinvary?” They say, “itis a 
terrible cold Jinuary,”—then, “it is the Jinu- 
ary thaw.” Oh! ye powers of the air! help 
me to freeze and to melt them by turns, for a 
month, until they shail feel the difference be- 
tween the vowel a, andthe vowelt. My name 
is JANUARY. 

KerrLe,—that faithful kitchen servant is 
boiling withrage. He is willing to be hung in 
trammels, and be obliged to get his living by 
hook and by crook, and be hauled over the coals 
every. day, and take even pot-luck for his fare— 
and, indeed, tobe call black by the pot ; all this 
he does not care a snap for, but to be called 
Kittle—Kitrie: “ Were it not for the stiff- 
ness of my limbs, I would soon take leg-bail, 
says the fiery hot Kerrie. 

Litrte—allows that he is a very inferior 
character, but avers that he is not least in the 
great nation of words. Hecannot be more, and 
he will not be /ess. Prompted by a considerable 
self-respect, he informs us that he is degraded to 
an unwarrantable diminutiveness by being called 
LertTLe. “A leetle toomuch,” says one. “A 
leetle too far,” eays another. ‘A mighty leetle 
thing,” cries a third. Please to call respecta- 
ble adjectives by their right names, is the polite 
request of your humble servant—LitTLe. 

Liz,—that word cf se quiet a disposition by 
nature, is roused to complain that his repose is 
exceedingly disturbed in the following manner. 
Amost the whole American nation, learned as 
well as unlearned, have the inveterate habit of 
saying—Lay, when they mean, and might say 
— Liz. “Lay down, and lay a-bed, and let it 
lay,” is truly a national sin against the laws of 
grammar. Lire modestly inquires, whether even 
the college-learned gentlemen would not be 
benefitted by a few days’ attendance ina good 
Common School. Lie is rather inclined to indo- 
lence, and hasa very strong, propensity to sleep ; 
but he would not be kept in perpetual dorman- 
cy for the lack of use. Please to employ me on 
all proper occasions, gentlemen and ladies ; here 
I Liz. 


Liserty—is an all-glorious word, the pride 
and boast of our country. He has been the ora- 
tor’s Bucephalus, his very war-horse, with. his 
“neck clothed with thunder.” Oh! how the 
noble creature is degraded! He is made by 
many a boasting republican in this land of the 
free, to pace in this pitiful manner—Libety— 
Liserty!! Ye sons and daughters of the 
Revolutionists, if you really aim at your coun- 
try’s glory, and the world’s best good, give the 
rte heavy tramp of a battle-host. Not Libety 
but LiseRry. 

Mrs.,—that respectable abbreviation, is ex- 
ceedingly grieved at the dignity she suffers.— 





The good ladies whom she represents, are let 
down from the matronly dignity to which ske 
would hold them, to the unmarried degradation 
of Miss ; and this in the United States where 
matrimony is so universally honored and sought 
after. She desires it to be universally publish. 
ed, that Miss belongs only to ladies who have 
never been blessed with husbands; and that 
Mrs. is the legitimate and never-to-be-omitted 
title of those who have been raised to superior 
dignity by Hy-men—(high-men.) N. B. Mis. 
tress, for which Mrs. stands inowriting, is gen- 
erally contracted in speaking to, or of, ladies, 
by leaving out the letters T and R, in this mane 
ner—Miss’es. Oh! yet “bone and muscle of 
the country !”—-how can ye refuse to comply 
with so gentle and lady-like a request?” We 
pray you that from the moment the sacred knot 
is tied, “until death shall part,” you will say, 
Miss’es. (Oh! how honored your own name to 
have suchatitle prefixed!) ‘‘Miss’es So-or-so, 
in what manner can I best contribute to your 
real and permanent happiness!” That’s a good 
husband !! 

OIL, you all know, has a disposition, smooth 
to a proverb; but here he is to say the least, in 
great danger of losing his fine, easy temper, by 
being treated in the altogether improper man- 
mer that you here behold—ZJle! Ine! Poor 
Oil has for centuries been crying out 0! 0! 0!! 
as loudly and roughly as his melodious but so- 
norious voice will permit ; but they will not hear, 
they still call him Ze. 

PoraToEs,—(those most indispensable ser- 
vants to all dinner-eating Americans, and the 
benevolent furnishers of “daily bread,” and 
indeed the whole living to Pat-land’s poor,) Po- 
TATOES are weeping with all their eyes, at the 
agony at which they are put by thousands. 
They are most unfeelingly mangled, top and 
toe, inthis manner—Taters. Notwithstand- 
ing their extremities, in the most mealy mouthed 
manner, they exclaim,’Po! Po! gentlemen and 
ladies! pray spare us a head, and you may 
bruize our toes in welcome. Still, you must con- 
fess that Porarers is not so sound and wholg. 
some as PoTaToEs, 


Point—allows that in some respects he is of 
very minute importance; but asserts that in 
others he is of the greatest consequence, 
as in argument for instance. He is, in 
zeal, the sharpest of all those who have en- 
tered into the present subject of amelioration. 
Point is determined to prick forward in the 
cause, till he shall be no longer blunted and 
turned away from his aim, and robbed in his very 
nature, in the measure you here perceive—Pinr. 
Do not disappint your injured servant, indulgent 
masters. 

PHILADELPHIA—takes off his broad brim, 
and in the softest tones of brotherly love, im. 
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plores the people of the United States to cease 
calling him by that harsh, horrid and unbrother- 
ly name—Fexiy-peL-Pay. It deprives him of 
his significance, and ancient and honorable 
lineage, as every Greek scholar well knows. 
« Oh!” cries the city of « Brotherly Love,” in 
plaintive, but kindly accents,—* do understand 
the meaning, behold the amiableness, hearken 
to the melody, and respect the sincerity of Puri 
ADELPHIA. 

Portrry—what a halo of glory around this 
daughter of Genius, and descendant of heaven! 
Behold how she is rent asunder by many a piti- 
ful proser, and made to come short of due honor, 
Porry.—Apollo and the Muses know nothing 
about Poiry. 

Quencu,—that renounced extinguisher, whom 
all the world can’t hold a candle to, is himself 
very much put out, now and then, from this 
cause,—-some people permit that crooked and 
hissing serpent S to get before him and coil 
round him, while he is in the hurry of duty, as 
you here see—SquencH ; and sometimes they 
give him a horrid black i, thus—Squincu. 

RarueEr-is universally known to be very nice 
in his preferences, and to be almost continually 
occupied in expressing them. Be it as univer- 
sally known, then, that he is disgusted beyond 
all bearing at being called—RuTHER. 
how from time immemorial, has this choice 
character suffered from the interference of U, 
ye masters ! 

Sauce—has a good many elements in him, 
and, above all, a proper share of self-re- 
spect. He thinks he has too much spice and 
spirit to be considered such a flat as this indicates, 
—Sass. 

Savucer—complains that he is served the 
same sass. Between ‘them both, unless there 
is something done, there may be an overflow of 
sauciness to their masters. 

Scarce—is not a very frequent complainant 
of any thing, but he is now constrained to come 
forward and pour out more plentifully than com- 
mon. He complains that certain Nippies, both 
male and female, and hosts of honest imitators, 
call him Scurce, thinking it the very tip of gen- 
tility. He will detain you no longer, gentlemen 
and ladies, for he prefers to be always—Scarce. 

Sucu—does not complain of mistaken polite- 
ness, but of low and vulgar treatment like this 
—Sicu. 

Since—has_ been crying out against the 
times, from the period of his birth into English. 
It is abominable that a character of such vast 
comprehension should be so belittled. He em- 
braces all antiquity ; goes back beyond Adam ; 
yea, as far back into the unbeginningness as 
you could think in a million of years, and unim. 
agivably further. And, Oh! how his hoary 


head is bowed down with sorrow at being call- 














Oh, | immense effect of their example in matters of 


ed by two-thirds of the American people, 
Sence. It is hoped that all the Future and the 
Past will be Since. 

SpecracLEs—those twin literati,who are ever 
poring over the pages of learning, raised eyes 
of supplication. They say they cannet look 
with due respect'upon certain elderly people who 
pronounce them more unlettered than they real- 
ly are, as you may perceive without looking with 
their interested eyes, Speracies. Venerable 
friends pray c us, c us, and give our due in the 
matter of letters, and cry, SpecTACcLES. 

Srr—has been provoked to stand up in his 
own behalf, although he is one of sedentary 
habits, and is sometimes inclined to be idle.— 
He declares he has too much pride and spirit to 
let that more active personage, Set, do all his 
work forhim. “ Set still,” says the pedagogue 
to his pupil, and parents to their children. “Set 
down sir,” say a thousand gentleman, and some 
famously learned ones, to their visiters. ‘ The 
coat sets well,’ affirms the tailor. Now all 
this does not sit well on your complainant, and 
he sets up his Ebenezer that he would like a 
little more to do, especially in the employment 
of college-learned men, and also of the teachers 
of the American youth. These distinguished 
characters ought to sit down, and calculate the 


speech. 

Sat—makes grievous complaint that he is 
calied, Sor. He begs all the world to know that 
he hath not redness of eyes, nor rumminess 
nor brandiness of breath, nor flamingness of 
nose that he should be degraded by the drunk- | 
ard’s lowest and last name—Sor. The court 
sat,—not so',—the company sat down to dinner, 
—not sot down; but “ verbum sat,” if English 
may be allowed to speak in Latin. 

Saut.—This isa person of considerable im- 
portance ; and, although your slave, is a most 
exclusive character, as is said of the ultra-fash- 





ionables. He is, indeed, the most decisive and 
unyielding exclusive in the world. He keeps | 
the outs, out, and the inns, in, both in fashiona- | 
ble and political life. He is of most ancient, and | 
of most exquisite pretensions, for he kept the 
door of Nouh’s ark tight against the flood. Now 

this stiff old aristocrat is made to appear exceed- | 
ingly flat, silly,"and undignified, by being called | 
by sundry persons,—Suer, « Shet the door,” | 
says old Grumble, of a cold, windy day. « Shet | 
your book,” says the school master, when he is | 
about to hearthe urchins spell. « Shet up, you | 
saucy blockhead,” cries he, to young Insolence. | 
This is too bad! It is abominable ! a schoo] mas- | 
ter, the appointed keeper of orthographical and | 
orthoepical honor, letting fall the well bred and | 
lofty-minded Suvr, from his guardian lips in the | 
shape of Shet, Oh! the plebian! Faithless | 





and unfit pedagogue !! He ought to be ban- | 





ished to Shet-land, where day by cay he should 
battle with Boreas, and teach ABC to the pos. 
terity of Triptolemus Yellowley’s ass; and 
where by night his bedchamber should be un. 
shut North, his bed the summit of a snow-drift, 
his sheets nothing but arctic mists, and his pil- 
low the fragment of aniceberg!! Away with 
the traitor to Shet-land! O most merciful 
American masters and mistresses! Shut has 
no relief or safety from the miserableness of 

Shet, but in U. 

Toip—is a round sounding preterite, that is 
real music in a singing school,—it will bear such 
a round-mouthed thunder of voice. He feels 
the dignity of his vocation, and asks not to be 
kept out of use by such bad grammar as this— 
TeLuep. “He telled me so-and-so.” Pshaw! 
that renowned talker and servant of old Peter 
Parley, Text, declares that no one has ever de- 
rived existence from him by the name of— 
Te.iep. Pray, masters and mistresses, don’t 
now forget what you have been—To.p. 

YrEs,—that good-natured personage, affirms 
that were he not of so complyiag a disposition, 
he would henceforth be no to every body who 
should call him Yis. To this pleasant hint, ye 
kindly ones, you cannot but say, Yes—Yes!! 

’ Finally, Hearken! There is a voice from 
the past. It is the complaint of departing 
YesTEerDAY. He cries aloud—Give ear, O, to- 
day, and hear, hear, O, to-morrow! Never, 
never more, call me Yisterday. 


We have thus presented you sovereign own- 
ers, with the complaints and groans of a con- 
siderable number of our race. There are, 
doubtless, many others, who are also in a state 
of suffering, but who have uncommon fortitude, 
or too much modesty to come forward publicly, 
and make known their trials to our whole as- 
sembled community. Should the abuse of any 
such happen to be known to you at any time, 
we pray that the same consideration may be 
given to them as to thé rest. Your supplicants 
fear that they have wearied your patience.— 
Nevertheless, we must venture a little further 
in our poor address. Please, then, to lend us 
your indulgence a few moments longer. 


There is one family in the country, of whom 
it is difficult for your supplicants to speak with 
any kind of calmness, or with that charity pro- 
per to be exercised towards frail human nature. 
We mean the Downtne family. There is no 
abuse of language too gross for them. They 
torture words into such unnatural shapes, that 
the stretchings and disjointings of a Catholic 
Inquisition would be a pleasure in compar ison. 
They make short, long, and long, short, without 
merey. Oh! what agony in their spelling !— 
An ignorant child might mangle us into‘orthog- 
raphy, with innocence, as he might stick pins 
through flies, or pull their wings off, not dream- 
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ing of the torture he inflicts ; but when a man, 


like the indomitable, the super-heroic and im- 
mortally renowned Jack Downrne is thus bar- 
berous and butcherly onthe servants of his lips 
and pen, it is above : 

« All Greek, above all Roman fame,” 


in the treatment of slaves. But we will not 
dwell on the misdoings of the Major, in the vain 
spirit of vindictiveness. Ie is dead and gone, 
according to the record of the Portland Cour- 
ier, “away Gown in Maine.” But alas! his 
works remain, disseminating their Vandal influ- 
ence. ‘Therefore, we earnestly entreat the 
free, and ought-to-be-enlightened people of the 
United States, to arise, all as one, in this great 
cause of Letters, and hunt up, and gather 
together all the writings of said Jack Downing, 
and make ashes of them, to be trodden under 
foot, so as never more to come near any body’s 
head in the shape or quality of Letrers.— 
We entreat, also, that the similar writings 
of his relations,— Sargent Joel,’’ and the 
rest, and all other J/-literati of like stamp, may 
be put, ashes to ashes, with the Major’s. Still 
further, in behalf of sound learning and our- 
selyes, we beg that all remaining members of 
the Downing family, may be sought out by the 
protecting hand of Public Justice, and hurled 
into that original nothingness, from which, with- 
out father or mother they rose. Or, if the fol- 
lowing process shall be deemed of greater utili- 
ty, we desire that it may be adopted instead, viz: 
—Let all parents and school teachers take the 
afore mentioned Ji-literature, and point out to 
their chiidren and pupils all the abuses of good 
grammar and correct spelling therein to befound. 
Let these abuses be madea sign and a warning to 
them, never to be guilty of thesame. Let this 
be done, and we will cease from our maledictions 
on the Dowingville heroes and heroines. Yea, 
we prefer that. the last suggestion should be car- 
ried into effect. Let the Major, the Sargent, 
Ezekiel Bigelow, and all the rest of them, live 
in their works. Who knows but that they are more 
beneficent and wise than the world and ourselves 
ever dreamed. On reflection, we are more 
more inclined to the opinion that we have been 
designedly abused in said writings, on purpose 
to excite public attention and commiseration to- 
wards similar abuses experienced by us, every 
day, from thousands and indeed millions of others 
in this country. If this after-thought be true, 
we most cordially take back whatever of sever- 
ity we may have indulged towards these deep- 
planning benefactors. We cannot but entertain 
agreeable anticipations. From the unfound 
boundary of remotest Maine; yea, from the 


furthermost point of “ Away down East,” to 


the Southwestermost corner of that Hurrah- 


land, called Texas,—we extend our visions of 


amelioration. We behold pedagogues and pa- 


rents making use of the Downing writings asa 
text-book, whereby to illustrate the bad usage of 
their fellow servants, ourselves. Or, at least we 
behold them watching the bad habits of their 
own lips, and most seduously correcting the bad 
habits of the young as often as they appear.— 
Now sovereign masters and mistresses, and 
rightful owners, shall these visions of hope be 
realized? Shall the condition of our sovereign 
brethren be ameliorated? Shall the era of 
good grammar, correct spelling, and proper pro- 
nunciation, be hastened forward by some be- 
nevolent exertions? Shall the present abuses 
be transmitted tothe future or not? Shall the 
Golden Age of Speech speedily come, and last 
evermore ? 

That such improvement in their condition may 
be vouchsafed, is the humble prayer of your sup- 
plicants ; all whose names, being too numerous 
tobe here subscribed, may be found in Web- 
ster’s great dictionary. 





OUR EDUCATION TOUR IN MICHIGAN. 

This young State has burst into existence 
with all the suddeness and beauty of an open- 
ing flower in the trophical climate ; and although 
she isnot yet the “ Empire State” she is des- 
tined to be the ‘* Educating State.” Michigan 
has a larger School Fund in perspective, and a 
better School Law in operation, than either of 
her sister states. Perceiving these important 
features in a new State, I had long felt a desire 
to visit the people and the schools of Michigan. 
On the 9th of June, 1 had the privilege of ad- 
dressing a large audience in the State House at 
Detroit; and at the close of this meeting, 
through the earnest solicitations of the Hon. 
C. C. Trowbridge and others, agreed to lecture 
in the following prominent places of the State. 


Ypsilanti, on Monday evening, June 10th. 
Ann Arbor, Tuesday evening, June 11. 
Jackson, Thursday evening, June 13. 
Marshall, Saturday evening, June 15. 
Kalamazooo, Tuesday evening, June 18. 

St. Josephs, Thursday evening, June 20. 

Niles, Monday evening, July 1. 

Edwardsburgh, Tuesday evening, July 2. 

White Pigeon, Thursday evening, July 4. 

Centreville, July 4, at 4 P. M. 

Coldwater, Friday evening, July 5. 

Jonesville, Saturcay evening, July 6. 

Tecumseh, Tuesday evening, July 9. 

Monroe, Thursday evening, July 11. 

Detroit, Saturday evening, July 13. 

In the coming numbers fof this paper, a de- 
scription of this State, and the condition of the 
people’s edusation will be given. The first 
place to visit was 

YPSILANTI. 








This flourishing village is 15 years oldand al- 





ready numbers 2000 inhabitants. It contains 
four excellent schools—two district and two pri- 
vate schools, 

Mr. D. Hammond, the teacher of one of the 
district schools, is an experienced, well-inform- 
ed, competent instructor of youth. His school 
numbers 65. The external appearance of the 
school house is pleasant ; but the rooms are not 
ventilated, and the desks and seats are badly 
constructed. The lower part of the windows 
were too near the floor, permitting the children 
to look into the street ; the ceiling was so low 
that it gave the rooma close, cramped appear- 
ance. 

A school room should have a ceiling at least 
15 feet high; the bad air could then rise above 
the children’s heads, and a good sized window 
would not extend so far down as to permit 
the children to look through it. The upper 
sash of the window should drop instead of rais- 
ing the lower one. If we raise the lower part 
of the window, according to the usual practice, 
the current of air falls directly on the heads of 
the scholars. But if the top sash is dropped, 
the aircurrents are above the children. And, 
again, if the window extends to the ceiling, as it 
always should, dropping the upper sash opens an 
aperture or ventilator directly in the region of 
the impure air, which now easily and readily 
flows out. But if the lower sash is raised, the 
bad air, being lightest, and therefore at the top 
of the room, does not escape. After mention- 
ing this construction of school houses, and the 
above atmospheric principles to Mr. H., he re- 
marked, | have frequently requested my employ- 
ers tomake the alterations you propose, but they 
think it downright folly, and I cannot get them 
to do any thing.” 

This did not surprise me, for on a certain oc- 
casion, I took no little pains to point out to a 
parent, these improvements in a school room, 
when the poor man very suspiciously looked me 
in the face, and said : 

“I guess that’s some speculation of yours, 
to make something out of us; we don’t believe 
in this changing,—its all got up to make 
money.” 

I remarked to him, that I was not a ‘carpenter, 
and that he only could make any thing by the 
proposed alterations: but, said he— 

«© We don’t want ventilators as you call them 
for they'll let the cold air down upon the 
school.” 


I was obliged to let the house rest as the good 
people had made it ; and I think Mr. Hammond 
will be compelled to labor long, before he con- 
vinces his patrons, “that those who will not 
receive new virtues must abide old evils.” 

Mr. Hammond receives from each pupil $2 
per quarter, and all things considered, has a 
school which does himself and the village great 
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credit. We were glad to learn that Mr. H. 
makes the business his study and profession for 
life. 

Mr. Melvin the teacher of the other district 
school is a young man of good attainments, and 
one whothinks for himself. Wil! make an ex- 
cellent teacher if properly encouraged and re- 
warded. Has 60 scholars. The school house 
isof brick material and delightfully located in a 
shady grove. 

I was glad to see back pieces to the seats, 
which his small pupils occupied. The ceil.ng 
of his room, however, was too low, and the air 
impure from a want of ventilators. 


The seats and desks in both of the district 
achools could be improved essentially. The 
long seats, permitting children to sit side by 
side, and to look each other in the face, shou!d 
give place to single seats all facing the teacher. 

Miss Clark’s private school numbers 35 young 
ladies, who are not pleasantly accommodated in 
a small room of a private dwelling. The citi- 
zens of Ypsilanti should provide Mrs. C.’s schoo! 
with a more suitable room. 1 found in the 
school a globe, an orrery, and a good set of dia- 
grams; also, a small philosophical] apparatus. 

Miss Thomas teaches the other private school. 
In this I found 30 young misses and 4 or 5 
small boys. Music, painting, drawing, French, 
&c., were taught here, as in Miss Clarke’s 
school. We believe Miss T. however, is the 
only one who teaches vocal music in school. 

Vocal music should be taught in all our schools ; 

for we can sing some things into people, that we 
cannot talk into them. 
t' The Germans have these proverbs, ‘ Music 
is the gymnastic of the affections,” and “When 
there is music, the devil is absent.” An old 
German teacher was once heard to say, that 
* When his pupils were singing, the devil sat 
outside ot the school door and growled.” 

As Ypsilanti has a population of 2,000, there 
should be 400 children in school. As one-fifth of 
the people are between 4 and I6 years of age. 

But it is seen that only 195 children were at- 
tending school. And as all the schools were full 
of children, it is evident that at least another 
school and greater exertions in behalf of edu- 
cation are required. The healthy, beautiful lo- 
cation, and the urgent demande for a high school 
or academy make Ypsilanti a desirable place for 
some enterprising scholar, who is determined to 
make teaching a well rewarded and an honora- 
ble profession. Our next number will embrace 
Ann Arbor and Jackson. 


From the Boys Reading Book. 
USES OF EDUCATION. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
** To make a crusade, against ignorance,” said one 
ofthe Presidents of the United States. You know 
that the crusades were wars, in which many of the 


Princes of Europe united, to take the city of Jerusa- 
lem, out of the hands of the Turks. 

There were several crusades, and the first com- 
menced, more than seven hundred years ago. The 
soldiers had crosses of red cloth, sewed upon their, 
clothes, to distinguish them, and marched under the 
red-cross banner. 

The perseverance with which they surmounted ob- 
stacles, and the zeal with which their object was 
pursued, for acentury and a half, are examples for the 
young, while acquiring their education. This is what 
was meant, by making a crusade against ignorance. 

Look at those nations, where the common people 
are not able to read and write. In what hopeless 
vassallage are they crushed. Or if they are roused 
to faction, or mutiny, with what blind and brute vio- 
lence, do they follow unprincipled leaders. 

It is one of the distinguished blessings of our own 
dear country, that no person need to be destitute of 
knowledge. There was an affecting earnestness in 
the care of the first settlers of New-England, to pro- 
vide for the interests of education. 

Arriving at Plymouth, as they did, in the depth 
of winter, obliged to be content with the rudest huts, 
and sometimes suffering from want of food, as well as 
fatal sickness, they established schools, amid all the 
hardships of a new colony, and only a few years had 
elapsed, ere they laid the foundation of a college. 

Great exertions are now making among wise and 
good men, to elevate the character of the schools. 
They should be considered as public benefactors. 
Frederick William, the king of Prussia, has been as- 
siduous in establishing an excellent system of edu- 
cation, among his people. It was also his object to 
place a Bible in every cottage. Future generations 
honor his memory. 

IT hope you feel ita privilege to attend school. 
When there, give your time and thoughts to the em- 
ployments that are marked out for you. Avoid trifi- 
ing with idle companions. Keep faithfully every 
rule. Hold it dishonorable to break a single one. 

If you comply with all the wishes of your instruc- 
tors, you will acquire knowledge with pleasure. Con- 
verse freely with your parents and friends, about the 
studies you are pursuing. You will thus fix them 
more firmly in your memory, and be also in the way 
of acquiring additional information. 

‘‘Forthe soul to be without knowledge is not 
good,” said King Solomon. How many have been 
willing to labor very hard for an education, and to 
work with their own hands, to help defray their ex- 
penses, while at school, or college. But I never 
heard any say that they were sorry, or had taken 
more pains for knowledge than it was worth. 

In the intervals of school, and during its vacations 
spend a part of your time in reading. Se!ect useful 
books. Those which amuse the fancy are pleasant ; 
but those which teach wisdom, and impress the ex- 
amples of goodness and piety, are more proper for the 
young, who are preparing themselves for the duties 
of untried life. 


After you have made some advance in knowledge, 








the next step, is to impart it. He who hoards money, 
isa miser. What shall he be called, who locks up 





knowledge in his own breast? Open your stores, 
to those with whom you associate, not from ostenta- 
tion, as king Hezekiah displayed his riches to the 
Assyrians, and was punished, but freely, as the sun- 
beam visits beth the cottage, and the palace. 

Do net choose to talk about trifles, with your 
companions. It is not improper to love play, but it 
is wrong to devote the greatest part of your time and 
thoughts toit. Inthe words of the prophet, it is to 
spend your ‘‘ money for that which is not bread, and 
your labor for that which satisfieth not.”’ 

When you read an improving book, speak to your 
young friends abeut it. Relate to them some part 
of its contents. Ask them to do the same by you. 
Thank them, when they share with you these trea- 
sures of memory, more earnestly than when they give 
you any gift which perishes in using. 

Converse with your class-mates, about the lessons 

that you have learned together. By imparting good 
thoughts to the minds of others, and deepening them 
there, you put your stock of knowledge into trade, 
and will increase your capital. 
» To acquire the benefits of education, is a way of 
being happy. To dispense them liberally, is a way 
of doing good. And experience will teach you, 
that doing good and being happy, mean the same 
thing. 

There was once a boy, who madea resolution, 
that wherever he went, or with whoever he conver- 
sed, he would try to make them wiser and better. It 
was a noble rule, and he faithfully observed it. 

He began with the domestics of the family. Next, 
he tried his young companions. If he met the ig- 
norant and vicious, he sought out some pleasant pre. 
cept, or kind advice, to which they would be likely 
tolisten. And he was soon respected and beloved. 

This excellent habit grew up with him, and was 
strengthened from above. Throughout the whole 
of life, he was distinguished by his conversations, 
his writings, and his charities, and the blessing of 
many hearts, and the favor of heaven were his re- 
ward. 

Are there not some, at your own homes, with 
whom you can profitably divide your knowledge! 
Have you any younger brothers and sisters !— 
Explain their little books to them. Teach them 
simple pieces of poetry. Aid them in their les- 
sons. 

Thus you will acquire influence over them, for it 
has been justly said, that ‘“ knowledge is power.” 
When you perceive that you have this power, strive 
to improve their characters. If they are out of hu- 
mour, sooth them. If they are ignorant, or mistak- 
en, gently set them right. 

Teach them to put every thing in its place, when 
they have done with it,—to return whatever they 
have borrowed, to the owner, and to make the best 
use of their own little possessions. Show them, by 
your own example, how to be industrious, good-tem- 
pered, and happy. 

In this way, you will extract the pure gold of 
knowledge, and turn it to its true use,—the pur- 
chase of goodness and virtue. And how can you bet- 
ter repay a portion of your immense debt to your 
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parents, than in thus assisting to enrich and beautify 
the unfolding minds of their little ones ? 

Have you not also, some knowledge, to bestow 
in charity? Can you teach any person to read? 
Uneducated children sometimes do wrong, from 
very ignorance. It is true benevolence to instruct 
them in their duty, and to endeavor to make them 
love it. 

So shall your education, both elevate your own 
mind, and benefit the souls of others. And so, will 
you best show your gratitude to our Father in Heav- 
en, for the privilege of living in a land where know- 
ledge is free to all. 

Sir William Jones was a man of great learning 
So distin- 
guished were his attainments, and his virtues, that 
it was pronounced a happiness to the world, that he 
had ever been born. 

But he was not proud ofhis knowledge. ‘If said 
he I am asked who is the greatest man, I answer 
the best : and if I am required to say whois the best, 
T reply, he who has deserved most of his fellow-crea- 


tures.” 


He understood twenty-six languages. 





Nationat. Epucation Convention.—We 
invite attention to the object of the following 
circular, proposing a General Convention next 
November in Philadelphia: 

At the ninth annual meeting of the American 
Lyceum, held in the city of New York on the 3d, 
4th and 6th of May, 1839, the following resolu- 
tions, proposed by Prof. Brooks, of Massachu- 
setts, were maturely considered and unanimous- 
ly adopted, viz: 

“Resolved, That itis expedient to hold a Na- 
tional Convention for one week in the ‘ Hall of 
Independence,’ at Philadelphia,beginning on the 
22d of November next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. for 
the purpose of discussing the various topics con- 
nected with elemeatary education in the United 
States. 

« Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to request the Governor (and, if in ses- 
sion, the Legislature) of each State in the Union 
to invite the friends of education in their State, 
to attend the Convention.” 

The undersigned, having been appointed to 
form the Committee, do now, in obedience to 
their instructions, respectfully address you on 
this paramount subject. 

The American Lyceum, in taking measures 
to carry into effect the above resolutions, ex- 
presses its deep anxiety for the proper physical, 
intellectual, and moral culture of every child in 
the United States. It is ascertained that as 
many as 19 out of 20 of the children who re- 
ceive instruction, receive it in the common 
schools. Theseschools, therefore, must be with 
us, the hope of civilization, liberty, and virtue. 
To elevate them so as to meet the wants of our 
Republic is the high and single aim of the Con- 
vention. Parties in politics and sects in reli- 





gion will not for a moment be recognized in any 
form. No power will be vested in the assem- 
bly. It will be, we trust, a company of phi- 
lanthropists, patriots, and Christians, coming 
together in the spirit of an expansive benevo- 
lence, to consult for the highest good of the ris- 
ing generation; aud whose deliberntions and 
results, when published to the country, will bring 
the great cause of Education simultaneously 
before the severai States, in a form for enlight- 
ened, definite and successful action. As sub- 
servient to this humane and patriotic object we 


would suggest a few among the many topics} 


which will demand the consideration of the 
meeting, viz.: 

How many children are there in each State, 
who, according to the laws of that State, should 
be under instruction? How many of this num- 
ber are in the schools? What is the condition 
of the schools m each State? What is the or- 
ganization of the school system? . What bran- 
ches of knowledge should be taught in our com- 
mon schools? What should be the character 
ofour common school books? How may school 
apparatus and school libraries be made useful ? 
In what branches should instruction be given 
orally, and in what degree? What should be 
the qualifications of teachers? Are normal 
schcols (or seminaries for the preparation of 
teachers) desirable? On what plan should they 
be established? Is a central normal school for 
the Union desirable 2? Shonld it be under the 
direction of Congress, or a society of citizens ? 
What connection should the common schools 
have with academies, colleges and universities 2 
What models for school houses are best? Will 
a * Board of Education,’ established by each 
State, afford the best supervision and secure the 
highest imprevements of the schools? How 
can itinerant teachers and lectures best supply 
destitute places? Isa national system of edu- 
cation desirable? How should a school fund be 
applied? In what part of each State has the 
greatest progress been made in elementary ed- 
ucation? How may school statistics, which 
must be the basis of legis!ation, be most easily 
collected? What features of the systems now 
in operation in Holland, Germany, Prussia, 
France, and Great Britain, may be most usefully 
adopted in this country ? 

Fellow Citizens : The discussion of these and 
kindred topics will probably elicit a mass of in- 
formation, the importance of which cannot be 
easily overstated. We could therefore urge 
those who shall attend the Convention, to come 
prepared for making known the valuable facts 
they can gather. Believing that all the talent 
of avountry should be so tempted forth, by judi- 
cious culture, as to bring it into profitable and 
harmonious action ; that it is important to the 
public good, as well as to the private happiness, 


that we should receive the requisite supply of 
useful information ; and that each faculty which 
the Creator has implanted in childhood should 
be developed in its natural order, proper time 
and due proportion, we invite you to secure the 
attendance of delegates from your State, pre. 
pared to promote the first duty of our Republic 
—the EpucaTIon of our YouTH. 

Believing that our country must look to in- 
telligence as its defence, and virtue as its life- 
blood ; and that the plan now proposed, origi- 
nating in the most enlightened views of free- 
dom and humanity, will be first in the series of 
means for securing the greatest good to future 
generations, not only among us, but to our sis- 
ter republics, the Lyceum deserves to bring into 
a focus all the light which can be collected in 
our land. Some of the most distinguished gen- 
tlemen in severa] States, have promised to be 
present ; and we suggest the expediency of in- 
viting the members of Congress, (who will be 
on their way to Washington about the time of 
the meeting) to join the Convention. 

Tueoporte FrevinenvyseEn, "of N. J., 
Cuarues Brooks, Massachusetts, 
Joun Griscom, of Pennsylvania, 
Henry R. Scnootcrart, of Michigan, 
Tueonore Dwient, jr. N. Y. 

New York, June 1839, 


4 


N. Y. House or Rervce, 
July 25th, 1839. ' 
To Prof. J. Orvitite Taytor, 

Dear Sir,—During the months of May and 
June, 51 children were committed to the House 
of Refuge. Of this number 14 knew not the 
letters of the alphabet, 12 could spell a very 
little in words of two or three letters, 18 could 
only read the most easy and simple lessons, and 
7 could read in the Bible; but not understand. 
ingly. ; 

I have Mrs. Jane Taylor’s “ PaystoLocy For 
Curvpren,” and I find it one of the most pleas- 
ing and interesting little works, which I have 
everseen. For one month past, I devoted ten 





‘or fifteen minutes per day, in asking questions 


from it to my pupils, and giving answers when 
necessary, till every question it contains could 
be readily answered. This has been one of our 
most agrecable exercises, in which all the child- 
ren have taken a deep interest; and they have 
gained more information that is real!y useful to 
them, than they could have gained in any other 
way, in so short a time. 

I shall now take Uncie Davy’s First Les- 
sons IN Cuemistry, and lecture from that, 
till my pupi's acquire some knowledge of the 
principles of chemistry. If every child in our 
land cannot have these two little books, I wish 
every teacher might, and by devoting a few 
minutes every day to the reading of them to hig 
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scholars, and Jecturing from them, all the youth 
of our land might gain much knowledge of two 
of the most valuable branches of science. I 
am trying to be useful to society—I daily Jabor 
with 200 children who are very ignorant, and 
consequently very vicious. I love to teach them, 
but O how much easier to prevent than to cure, 
Yours, respectfully 

P. A. Spencer. 

P.S. Please send me “ Human Puysto.o- 
ey,” by Charles A. Lee, M. D., and oblige 
Yours, very sincerely, 
P. A. 8. 





IGNORANCE vs. SAW MILLS. 

* You take care of education, and I will take care 
of my saw mill,” said a friend of ours perhaps jocose- 
ly, a few days since, when we published his co oper- 
ation in behalf of this cause. We are fearful that 
too many in our land are “ taking care of their saw 
mills” to the total neglect of other work intimately 
connected with the prosperity either of themselves or 
their posterity. Now, if they would just devotea 
portion of their time to the subject of education, it is 
not impossible, but altogether probable that they 
would derive benefit in some way least expected to 
those who see no interest in any thing but their 
saw mills, the same historical fact we related to our 
friend, may not be without “‘ its moral.’”’ It isa mat- 
ter of fact that “the first saw mill ever erected in 
England, was destroyed by a mob, because they 
thought it would take bread from the mouths of the 
sawyers.” Will gentlemen who own saw mills please 
taake the application ? 

Gentlemen, ignorance now is exactly what igno- 
rance was when the first saw mill was built in Eng- 
gland, and so it always will be. And as ignorance 
then destroyed that “ first saw mill,” will you tell us 
of the means by which you intend hereafter to secure 
yours against any chance of demolition ? 





THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION. 


The prospect is every where cheering for this 
cause. We have received documents, letters and 
papers from several of the new and some of the old- 
er states, showing an absorbing interest in the subject. 
We were -not aware until recently that the ‘* super- 
intendency system”’ had been adopted in some of the 
states where it exists. We have received from a 
gentleman in Lousiana a paper containing the report 
of the Superintendent of that state, which we shall 
publish. The following letter was received some 
time since from the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion appointed for the state of Missouri. 

City or Jerrerson, Missourt. 

Sik,—By an act just passed by the General As- 
sembly of this state, ‘to provide for the organiza- 
tion, support and government of the Common 
Schools,” it is made the duty of the Superintendent 
to “prepare suitable forms and regulations for ma- 
king all reports, and concluding all necessary pro- 
ceedings under said act ; and to cause the same, 
with such instructions as he shall deem necessary 


to be transmitted to the officers throughout the 
state, required to execute the provisions of this 
act.” 
As the system adopted by this act is very nearly 
the same as that in operation in Michigan, I have ta- 
ken the liberty, that I may be enabled to discharge 
the duties devolving upon me, as Superintendent, as 
promptly and satisfacterily as practicable, respectful - 
ly to ask of you a copy of the forms regulations, in- 
structions, &c., as used in your state ; and all such 
other information, in relation to the same as you may 
deem advisable. 
As early a compliance with this request, as your 
convenience will permit, will very much oblige, 
Dear sir, yours most respectfully, 
PETER G. GLOVER. 
To the SurzRINTENDENT of 
Common Schools Michigan. 
REGULAR TOASTS AT THE SCHOOL 
DINNER AT BOSTON. 
, [Aug. 14, 1839.) 
The Occasion—One which should remind 
men that they have been boys, and boys that 
they will be men. 
Education—Moral, scientific and civil,—the 
Trimountain upon which the peace and pros- 
perity of our city have been founded, 
The Common Schools of Boston—Common in 
every thing but the excellence of the education 
which they afford, 
The Constitution of the United States--The 
first class book of every American. 
The Girls—May those who now gain prizes 
soon become prizes themselves, 

The caliing of the Schoomaster—May it be 
every where as duly considered, and as am- 
ply rewarded as in the city of Boston; and 
while the public are benefitted by the labors of 
the schoolmaster abroad, may they take care 
that he is made comfortable at home. 

By Alderman James Harris--Education— 
The diffusion of which in this Republic, is indis- 
pensable to perpetuate its: continuance. 

By Master Snelling—Boston—It has been 
called the Paradise of Ministers—-may it long 
continue the pleasant abode of Schoolmasters. 

By the Mayor—The Schoolmaster,—Else- 
where he may be abroad ; here he is at home. 

By 8. D. Parker, Esq.—That Education (so 
essential to every member of a democratic re- 
public) which emancipates the head and intel- 
lectual power from a debasing slavery to the 
vicious appetites and impulses of the heart, and 
will make the vox populi something more than 
a vox et preterea nihil; that will make the 
voice of the people always to utter the dictates 
of good sense, sound morality, and unsophisti- 
cated patriotism ; a voice whose loftiest tones 
will be uplifted in the cause of virtue and order, 
and whose utmost strength will ever be put 





and proper for the better organization of said schools, 








DISTRICT LIBRARY—SECOND SERIES. 
The Messrs. Harpers are now preparing, and 
will have ready for market, by the middle of 
this month, the Second Series of the District 
Library. These books are written and selected 
under the supervison of the Superintendant of 
Common Schools of the State ; and from an ex. 
examination of the catalogue, we most cordially 
give the Books our highest approbation. 

The Series is richin Biography, History, Phi. 
losophy, Science, and Literature. 

We see one work on Practical Mechanics, 
By Professor Renwick. One on Geology and 
Minerology, adapted to farming, By Prof. Lee, 
One on Farming, By Judge Buel, &c. &c, 
The whole Library is a rich mine of gems, em. 
inently readable and useful. For sale at this 
office. 





“Famity Visirer, anD Sirx Cutturist.” 
—A new publication, partly on the plan of the 
English Penny Magazines, edited by Theodore 
Dwight, jr., is published by Theodore Foster, 
128 Fulton-st., up stairs, N. Y.: at $2,50 per 
annum, weekly for 5cts., and in monthly parts, 
with an extra sheet devoted to the Silk Culture, 
with a cover, at 25cts. Three copies for $5. 

This paper, furnishes, at a cheap rate, a va- 
riety of pleasing and instructive matter, for per- 
sons of different classes and ages, particularly 
in those departments of knowledge which are of 
most general interest and concern, and are best 
calculated to enlarge the mind, gratily and ele- 
vate the taste, direct to the useful occupation 
of time, and improve the character, Every 
thing of an opposite tendency is carefully ex- 
cluded. 





MitcHeti’s Scuoot Geograrpuy,—pub- 
lished by ‘Thomas, Cowperthwait, & Co., Phila- 
delphia. The maps and tables of this new 
work are better than those of any of our forme” 
geographies ; but the book is inferior to Onley’s 
or Smith’s. Price $12 per doz. 





Beatrtie’s ARYTHMETIC,—Second, and Stero- 
typed edition. This is the best work we have 
seen on the subject of Arithmetic. Published 
by the “American Com. School Union.” 128 
Fulton-st., N. Y. 





“ Scnoon History or tue U. Srates,’— 
containing maps, and: chronological charts, &c. 
By 8. R. Hall and A. R. Baker. Published by 
Wm. Pierce, Andover. One of the authors of 
this work, is we!l and extensively known, as the 
author of “ Lectures on School Keeping,” &c. 
Mr. Baker was once a classmate of ours, and 
we know him to be a ripe scholar and an eminent 
teacher, The work cannot be otherwise than 





forth to uphold the laws of the land. 


all that is desired. For sale at our office. 
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